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*  FEB  2  3  '3^3  * 
U.  S.  DapariT^e^l  of  Agriculture 


The  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration,  in  its  rnan^--i^G®d  i;His»  

tributing  activities,  is  really  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  final 
victory  of  the  United  Nations.    I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  indicate  something  of  the  nature  and  scope  &f  the 
operations  in  v;hich  every  AMA  man  and  woman  is  participating. 

Our  most  obvious  contribution  to  Virinning  the  war  is  our  purchase 
of  foodstuff  for  shipment  to  our  Allies  under  the  Lend- Lease  pro- 
gram.   To  date,  we  have  received  requisitions  totaling  more  than 
$1,5U2, 71^^,629  from  the  various  nations  and  our  purchases  have 
already  exceeded  the  billion  and  one-half  dollar  mark.    At  the 
same  time,  vre  must  not  forgot  our  activities  on  the  home  front  — 
the  domestic  distribution  programs,  marketing  service  and  regu- 
latory work,  and  research  —  all  of  which  are  related  to  our  total 
production  and  fighting  effort.    Let's  look  at  our  entire  war  pro- 
gram more  closely. 


Food  for  the  United  Nations 


It  can  now  be  said  that  Lend-Lease  food.stuffs  can  be  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations,    In  the  warfare  nov;  in  progress  in  the  desert 
of  the  Near-East,  British,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Indian, 
Polish,  and  Free  French  troops  are  consuming  supplies  of  Army 
biscuits,  canned  salmon,  canned  meat,  dried, fjniits,  and  numerous 
other  commodities  we  have  been  shipping  to  Egypt  and  the  Near- 
East,    Orange  .iuice  and  concentrated  foods —  essential  for  flyers 
on  such  actions  as  the  bombing  of  Lubeck,  Rostock,  Cologne,  Emden, 
and  Rangoon — are  distributed  to  flyers  of  the  RAF.    Naval  bases 
at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Colombo,  Freetown,  and  Darwin  are  stocked 
with  Lend-Lease  supplies.    The  Russian  armies  fighting  around 
Kharkov,  Bryansk,  and  Leningrad  are  receiving  large  quantities 
of  dried  eggs,  canned  meat,  and  flour.    On  every  major  battle- 
front  today  the  food  we  have  purchased  is  a  vital  weapon  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  Nations, 
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Lenci-Loase  foodstulf s  also  are  i.istruRentril  .'.n  STvlnr  the  lives 
of  United  Nation's  prisoners  of  vn.r.  To  civilian  refugees  and 
former  Polish  pi'isoners  of  ^;ar  in  Russia  v;e  ars  ■jendiri';  concen- 
tr^-'ted  soup,  milk  ]':rodv:cts,  meats,  fats  ?nd  oils,  be'xns,  cocoa, 
and  ascorbic  acnd.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  International 
and  Anerican  Red  Cross,  we  '"sre^ supplementing  the  nieacjer  dist-of 
boiled  potato-peelinr^s  and  brer^d  now  al].oted  Yugoslav  prisoners 
in  Garman  and  Italian  concentration  camps. 

In  Morthern  Si;^eria  the  Soviet  military  and  scientific  outpof?ts 
noviT  cc-llectin^"  weather  data,  which  proved  so  in:portant  in  assist- 
imj;  the  Russian  armies  in  their  winter  offensives,  receix-e  large 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  from  us. 

In  the  Far  East  foodstuffs  are  bein-;^  ship'^jod  to  Ceylon,  Australia, 
and  Tahiti,    Under  the  Territorial  Emergency'-  Proi^ram  the  Af.IA  has 
also  purchf  ned  o\-er  100,000  tons  of  afjricultural  products  .'■.'or 
shipp.ent  to  Hawaii,     Puerto  Rico,  an  important  b^'Se  for  our  anti- 
submarine patrols,  vv'ill  soon  receive  rice-,  canned  meat,  flour, 
and  fish  products  for  it 5;  civilian  pc;pulation,     -Ouring  the  la:5t 
f ow  months  we  hav.-^  cooperated  viV:h  the  Lenartmont  of  State  in 
pi'oviding  emer";cnc7v"  food  reserves  en  such  Caribbean  islands  as 
Tr:j nirlad  and  Anti;.;iia,  mUovo  U.S.  naval  bases  are  being  construct- 
ed. 

To  Iceland,  I'/'-i.icli  guards  the.  i^Icrth  Atlantic  convoy  routes  to  the 
British  Isles  and  Russia,  wc  hav:.^  sent-  special  representatives 
to  purchas-.;  agricultural  conmioditios  '  and  foodstuffs  valued  at 
more  than  $20,000,000  a  year.     In  this  oarticulajr  instance  we  arc 
cooperating  with  the  Dopartment  of  State  in  solving  one  of  our 
most  important  economic  and  diplomatic  probleras. 

Hundreds  of  commodities  have  been  purchased  for  the  United 
Nations — manv  of  them  products  never  handled  before  under  our 
regular  marketing  wok.     It  has  been  necerisar;/  ^r.r  our  commodity 
specialists  to  become  fami.liar  "■■■vlth  the  •  purchasing,  shipping, 
and  na eking  of  item.s  wit.h  vrfiich  tliey  -.rere  totally  unfamiliar. 

In  all  probability  the  coming  m.onths  will  v/itness  important 
changes  in  the  types  of  commodities  we  will  purchase  for  the 
'  United"  Nations  .'■  Such  factors  as  occupation  or  loss  of  territory, 
chapges  in  the  shipping  r?ituation,  and  new  allies  .vill  create  new 
probiems  in  our  pro,g^ajn  of  -  nroviding  foods  for  victory. 
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Dome'^tic  Distribution  Prof^rarris 

Not  all  of  ths  food  handled  bj  the  AlvIA  f^ro's  to  the  remote  plates 
of  thr  f^lobc,  however,    Th.:!  b^.ttle  sgaint't  malnutrition  on  the  home 
front  is  very  real  and  very  Lnr^ortant .    The  underfed  have  little  to 
sacrifice,  jvcn  le.?s  of  strength  to  meet  roversc;?.    Such  r^O'ips  con- 
stitute \ailncrr?hlr;  soctors  in  cur  home  dcfcnsos. 

An  adequately  fed  nation, is  less  susceptible  to  disease,  less  sus- 
ceptible to  lov.'ered  norale.    'Je  want  to  be  cblQ  to  f^ive  people  more 
food  at  a  time  v/hen  they  are  forced  to  restrict  their  cons'Jir.pti on 
of  other  consujirr  floods. 

We  are  doin"];  this  through  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  wliich  has  in- 
creased the  food-buying  pcver  of  3^3'-'0,000  low-income  cons^.imers 
by  approximately  ^0  percent, 

But  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  for  various  reasons,  does  not  operate 
in  all  areas  and  tl.is  is  where  the  Direct  Distrilvii.tion  Program 
cones  in.    Under  this  prograir  ccnmodities  are  bou-ht  at  farm  or 
wnclesale  points  and  distributed  to  an  estimated  a, 600,000  people 
designated  as  eligible  by  local  relief  agencies.    The  School  Lunch 
Frogram  reaches  5j^'00,000  children  in  33,000  schools  scattered  all 

i;^.  over  the  co-mtrj.    The  School  Milk  Prograin  is  reaching  690,000 

^  children , 

^  These  distribution  programs  supply  nutritive  foods  to  under-nourished 
people  in  this  country,  provide  stable  and  adequate  markets  for  farm 
products,  and  serve  as  safety  valves  in  our  whole  war  program  of 
procurement.    Without  them,  we  might  be  hesitant  about  buying  com- 
modities v.^hich  are  urgently  needed,  but  for  which  shipping  facili- 
ties are  problematical.    V/ith  those  programs,  v;e  can  buy,  assured 
that  thoy  can  bo  used,  either  abroad  or  here  at  home.    Then,  top, 
of  course,  a  well-nourished  nation  is  able  to  v/ork  longer  and  fight 
h^^rdirj  and  a  prosperous  agriculture  is  able  to  produce  more  of  the 
food  needed  to  win  the  war. 

Vast  quantities  of  foods,  seasonally  in  over-supoly,  used  to  go  to 
waste  every  year  because  insufficient  effort  was  made  to  increase 
the  demand  for  them,    tn  v/artinc,  we  can't  afford  such  wastage. 
This  is  the  problem  that  is  being  tackled  by  the  M^A's  nev/  Victory 
Food  ijpecials  Program.    It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  AJilA's  war  job 
goes  all  the  way  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.    If  we  are  to 
buy  the  foods  needed  for  Lend-Lcase,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
foods  are  available,  that  means  that  they  must  move  to  market  — 
and  that  the  right  foods  move  from  the  market  to  ships,  to  stores, 
to  hones. 
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riurketing  Services 

Indeod,  the  efficient  functi'\ring:  of  tlie  entire  narketin^  process 
is  vital  in  wartime,    Wile  a  part  of  the  enormous  annual  output  of 
food  goes  to  our  armed  forcer,  our  Allies,  and  to  low-income  con- 
sumers, the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  mec?ianics,  carpenters,  railroad  men, 
clerks,  millers,  miners  —  to  the  ■.nillions  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  "nr.vo  a  part  in  the  wartime  production  job.    It  is  a 
rcsponsJ.bility  of  'the  /iMA.  to  keep  the  products  of  the  farm  flowing 
bowai  d  -chose  consme  rs  . 

Tvlien  jyL'l  at:sists  in  the  regular  evcry-day  business  of  marketing, 
it  is  doing  a  v/ar  job.     Consider  the  market  news  service,  for  in- 
stance,    Frci;!  offic^js  at  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
ro.nvor,  San  Francisco  and  at  many  other  points,  the  AI'IA  sends  out 
its  r  e rts  --•  reports  that  keep  agriculture  up  to  the  minute  on 
rrici-G,  GuDplies,  and  nov'jment  of  over  100  fam  commodities.  About 
8,000-  .miles  of  leased  telegraph  linos  lixilc  the  various  offices  to- 
got]it.r,.   Upwards  of  I4.OO  radio  stations  regularly  broadcast  market 
reports  one  or  more  tim.es  daily,    /uid  most  nev^'spapers ,  particularly 
in  farmjng  areas,  carry  market  sumr.iaries  as  a  rogular  feature. 
This  service  started  in  World  War  I  as  a  war-production  necessity, 
lu  t'ris  wax-,  it  wil].  Throve  itself  again. 

Then  there  are  the  Federal  standards.     "IF.S.  No.  1,"  "U.S.  Grade  A," 
!;.nd  "ij^'toice"  are  t;;rms  that  iiave  becom.e  indelibly  ass  eclated  .with 
marketing  --  terns   that  provide  T;roducF.rs,  distributors,  and  con- 
f':mers  with  a  common  language  for  describing  I'ariations  in  quality, 
T}io  ;■:  bandar ds  provide  a  basis  for  r^.crchandi r;ing  contracts,  for 
price  qiAotations,  for  loans  on  products  in  storage,  for  sorting  and 
packing  by  u^r oducors '  to  meet  m,arket  roquircinerits ,  and,  especially 
important  those  dayfi,  l\or  Govornr-.ent  ])ur chases. 

To  be  effective,  thx-  standards  must  be  interpreted  accurately  and 
applio'l  c':>ns "  s  tc  >vbly,     T'\at  is  a  job  for  Mlk  inspectors  and  for 
Fedt: ral-State  inspectors  ivorking  under  AI'LI  .supervision.    The  volume 
of  fanu  oroducts  thut  wil].  bo  inspected  in  19^42  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  Fation's  };istor;,,  due,  of  course,  in  large  part  to  the  huge 
quantities  o-<-'  food  ,)urch''..s(^d  by  thv..  Government  for  war  purposes, 
all     f  vi  h  i  oh  riui  s  t  1")  e  i  1 1  s  p  ;  c  t  (.;  d  . 

riarket  Stabilization 

Unusually  wide  fluctuation  of  prices  or  disastrously  low  prices 
disturb  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  marketing  process,  and 
m.uEt  .Tiot  be  pemil.t^ted  in      war  econccTiy,     The  AI'IA  attacks  this 
problem  with  its  market  sxabilization  program.    Milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts, vegetables,  fruits,  tobacco,  soybeans,  and  naval  stores 
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are  among  the  commodities  on  which  narketing  agree'nents  are  in 
effect,    Thiit  assures  their  availability  in  the  war  program. 

Market  Regiulation 

It  is  even  more  important  that  marketing  operate  honestly  in  v:ar- 
time  than  in  peacetime,  and  one  of  'che  functions  of  the  AMA  is  to 
see  that  it  does.    The  farmer  whose  grain  is  sold  on  an  organized 
exchange  has  the  rij^ht  to  expect  that  the  exchange  is  operated 
honestly;  that  is  work  coming  under  the  ComiT\odity  Exchange  Act. 
The  livestock  producer  who  ships  his  animals  to  a  public  stockyard 
sho  Id  have  the  assurance  that  they  will  he  weighed  correctly  and 
properly  accounted  for;  that  is  work  coming  under  the  packers  and 
Stockyards  Acl;,    The  purchases  of  seeds  should  be  able  to  place 
dependence  upon  the  quality  that  is  represontod  on  the  label;  that 
is  work  coming  under  the  Federal  Seed  Act.     In  all,  the  AMA  is 
resporisible  for  the  enforcement  of  23  lav/3  having  to  do  with  market 
regulation.    The  v/ar  intensifies  their  importance, 

ilarkcting  Research 

The  war  has  m.ade  many  changes  in  packaging,  processing,  and  other 
market  practices.    To  keop  up  with  tho  parade,  the  AllA  must  turn 
a  considc^rablc  part  of  its  effort  into  research  channels.  War 
emphasizes  the  need  of  research  slanted  toward  preventing,  waste 
waste  that  we  cannot  afi'ord  in  wartime.    Research  shows  that  much 
of  this  can  be  avoided,  t'r.rough  improvement  in  techniques  of  assem- 
bling, packaging,  processing,  transporting,  storing,  wliolesalingi 
and  retailing.     Thus  war  highlights  the  need,  and  wliat  we  can't 
do  during  the  war,  we  can  v/ork  into  specific  plans  for  the  kind  of 
permanent  marketing. system  we  want  after  the  war. 

Marketing  -  A  Unified  Job 

It  is  obvious  from  this  brief  summary  that  the  AMA  is  a  large 
organization  --  a  complex  organization  that  covers  a  broad  field 
of  activities.     But  its  wartime  job  is  simple:     It  must  keep  the 
food  rolling  whether  that  food  is  destined  for  Malta,  Fort  Bragg, 
or  the  Elite  Market  at  Evansville,  Ind,     In  this  job  everybody  in 
the  organization  plays  a  part  —  economistt-,  insp&ctors ,  chemists, 
statisticians,  stenographers.    Ic  is  a  long  list,  over  J em- 
ployees in  all,  but  each  person,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  making 
a  d'sfini.'b*'  rsontni b^jt.irai- -feo  winning  the  war. 


Admi  ni  strator 
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